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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
TOLERATION. 
BY HANNAH MARIA WIGHAM. 
Concluded from last number. 

Few things, perhaps, are more helpful to 
us in our endeavor to form a just estimate of 
the importance or otherwise of conformity of 
opinion, than the perusal of religious bio- 
graphy on a large scale. Let me ask any 
one who has read and pondered the lives of, 
for instance, St. Francis of Assisi, Calvin, 
John Knox, John Bunyan, George Fox, 
William Ellery Channing, Pére Lacordaire, 
Dr. Arnold, John Keble, Frederick Robert- 
son, Dr. Brown of Haddington, etc., to say 
whether he could do otherwise than believe 
that each of these men was a light in his gen- 
eration, a holy, God-loving, righteous man; 
and yet let us think of the zones of religious 
thought that separated them, and how little 
some of them appreciated each other. 

It is hard to understand that such men, 
drawing the strength of their religious life 
from one and the same source, do not recog- 
nize that oneness, are not conscious that the 
very roots of that life must meet but a little 
way below the surface, although on the sur- 
face their manifestations are so different. 

The names of Zoroaster, Confucius, Socra- 
tes and many another of the wise and good 
of ancient times, shine out each in its par- 
ticular sphere of brightness, and we cannot 
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doubt that such men were guided by the 
Spirit of Christ, albeit His coming in the 
fiesh was unknown to them. 


Never, ea was a text of Scripture 
more utterly perverted than that which says, 
‘‘There is none other name under heaven 
given among men whereby we must be saved ” 
(but the name of Jesus Christ). I have heard 
it calmly argued that this text condemns to 
everlasting misery all who have not heard 
that blessed name with their outward ears. 
How constantly does Christ’s rebuke to His 
disciples when they would have called down 
fire from heaven to consume the Samaritan 
villagers, apply even to his disciples now, 
“Ye know not what spirit ye are of.” Let 
us ponder the boundless liberality contained in 
those other words of Christ, when the disciples 
told Him they had forbidden a man to cast 
out devils in their Muster’s name, “ because 
he followeth not.us.” “Forbid him not,” 
said the loving Lord, “for there is no man 
that shall do a miracle in my_ name that can 
lightly speak evil of Me. For he that is not 
against us is on our part.” 

A new spirit was manifested by the disci- 
ples after their baptism of love and fire on 
the day of Pentecost. 

We find Peter saying, even to the murder- 
ers of his Lord, “ And now, brethren, I wot 
that through ignorance ye did it,” as he 
offered them salvation in the name of that 
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crucified and risen One. It needed, indeed, 
@ special vision to teach him the yet wider 
truth that “God is no respecter of persons, 
but in every nation he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted of Him.” 

. Again, on Mars Hill, the Apostle Paul re- 
cognizes the truth that lay under the teachings 
of the Athenian poets and philosophers. He 
could even acknowledge that their devotional 
aspirations had not been without an upward 
pues towards the unknown God, of whom 

e was about to tell them as manifested in 
the person of “that man whom He hath or- 
dained.””* 

St. James re-echoes the teachings of the 
Master about judging by fruits only, an 

ints to tests of unworldliness and Christian 
ove as the only lawful ones, in keeping with 
the Divine words, “By this shall all men 
know that ye are My disciples, if ye have 
love one towards another.” 

Among the many blessings we inherit as 
members of the Society of Friends is the 
earnest teaching of the truth contained in 
the words, “The light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.” It is a 
seed-truth of vast vitality, and it taught 
George Fox to desire to lead the people 
around him away from all man-made systems 
to Christ, and to leave them with Him. It 
also gave to bim and his friends new hope and 
courage in their missionary labors, because in 
this belief they could go into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature, feel- 
ing that there was that within which could 
be appealed to, and that would answer to the 


appeal. 

Dean Stanley, in his delightful and instruc- 
tive essay on the Hopes of Theology,} dwells 
much on the growing “sense of proportion” in 
the Christian church, as one of the cheering 
things in the outlook of the future. It was 
wont, in the olden time, to be believed that 
there was a right and a wrong for all man- 
kind, in every minute detail of church gov- 
ernment; that one form was absolutely right, 
and another absolutely wrong; and as this idea 
was held with equal strength by all parties, 
the results were anything but peaceful or 





*St. Paul’s teaching at Athens is an exquisite 
lesson and illustration of the true method of teach- 
ing new truth, beginning with identity of thought 
and leading up to higher developments. A modern 
writer says: “It is not by wounding prejudices that 
the cause of truth is most effectively served. Men 
do not give up their false or inadequate beliefs by 
nearing them scoffed at or harshly criticised. They 
give them up only when they have been taught 
truths with which their false or inadequate beliefs 
are incompatible.” 


t Delivered at St, Andrews, and published in a 


small volume called Addresses and Sermons delivered 
at St. Andrews, in 1872, 1875 and 1877. 
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helpful to the progress of the kingdom of 
God. There is certainly a wonderful change 
in this respect, but even yet there is too much 
ground for the complaint of another modern 
writer who says, “‘ Religious people often epend 
as much strength in fighting over trifling 
matters, and lay as much stress on them, as 
they do on what are really questions of life 
and death.” It is one of Satan’s most suc- 
cessful devices to disarrange and confuse the 
proportions of truth, and to take our atten- 
tion away from things of real and present 
moment to waste it on some airy speculatic D, 
some ideal mapping out of the future which 
can serve no practical purpose. If the Jews of 


d| old had been seeking “‘to love mercy, to do 


justice, and to walk humbly with their God,” 
instead of building up vast fabrics of unsub- 
stantial hope as to the temporal glories of the 
Messiah’s reign, they weuld have “known 
the day of their visitation” when it came, 
and the “things that belonged to their 
peace,” and would not have heard the sorrow- 
ful, tearful words, “But now they are hid 
from thine eyes.” How often in contending 
in theological matters about what form to 
employ, or whether to employ any, do we 
exhaust the zeal and energy which, if given 
to realizing the eternal substance, would have 
carried us a long way on our heavenward 
journey! If the history of the contentions 
that have distracted Christendom as to the 
mode of celebrating the Lord’s Supper could 
be written, what a painful commentary on 
this thought would it supply! Much lesse— 
and yet how much—has been said on the 
question as to whether it is best to use any 
“ outward and visible sign” of the “inward 
and spiritual grace.” And yet, how infinitely 
little are all these questions compared with 
the vital one of whether our souls are really 
drawing their nourishment from the Bread of 
Life—the Son of God who gave Himself for 
the life of the world. The same of baptism. 
The great question has not been, “ Haet thou 
known, Oh! my brother, have I myself 
known, the baptism of the fire of God’s love 
cleansing us from sin, the ‘ washing of water 
by the word?’” but, “shall we sprinkle, 
shall we immerse; shall it be when we first 
enter on life’s journey, or when our feet 
and our garments are already soiled with 
travel, or shall we use the outward water at 
all?” And the resurrection that we dwell 
on is not so much the rising with Christ in 
newness of life, as whether the particles of 
these poor bodies shall be recalled from their 
kindred dust to form a renewed vesture for 
our souls with the strange, vague notion, that 
the 


“ ... widowed lonely spirit 
Pines till she be clothed afresh ; 
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Longs perfection to inherit, 

And to triumph in the flesh.” 
Then the idea of the future coming of our 
Saviour to reign on the earth is dwelt on as 
though it concerned us much more than the 
great vital truth that “ Christ is in us except 
we be reprobates,” and as though our future 
of blessedness were not secure in the words, 
“That they may be with Me where I am,” 
however and wherever that may be. May 
God indeed grant to us and to universal 
Christendom, a fuller, clearer sense of the 
doctrine of proportion ! 

Dr. Arnold said that it seemed to him to 
be the “very truth of truths that Christian 
unity and the perfection of Christ’s church 
are independent of theological articles of 
opinion, consisting in a certam moral state 
and moral and religious affections, which 
have existed in good Christians of all ages 
and all communions, along with an infinitely 
varying proportion of truth and error.” As 
the ages go on the requirements of the church 
are varied, and the Spirit that has been 
promised to abide with her forever is able 
and willing to direct into those methods 
which shall be most serviceable for her mem- 
bers and tend most to the glory of her great 
Head. Very little can be drawn from the 
New Testament as to modes of worship or 
forms of church government, We are taught, 
indeed, that he that would worship the 
Father “ must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth,” but whether this is to be performed in 
gorgeous temples, where the richest treasures 
of nature and art are gathered to minister of 
His own to the great Giver, or whether it is 
to be where all is empty and silent to sense, 
that the soul may listen more intently for the 
still small voice, we are not told. It brings 
out into a vivid light the non-essential nature 
of forms of worship and church government 
to contrast them with the fixed eternal prin- 
ciples of morality. Weall acknowledge that 
saintly souls have lived under every imagi- 
nable dispensation of the one, but who could 
conceive a child of the kingdom without the 
other. 

An incident occurred, some little time ago, 
in a town in the south of England, which 
seemed to me very instructive, in connection 
with this subject. It was proposed that 
what is now known asa “mission” should 
be held in the town, but the Mayor resented 
the suggestion, and wrote to the bishop of the 
diocese, Dr. Temple, to say that, in his opin- 
ion, there was no sufficient lack of earnest- 
ness among the laity of the town to render 
such an effort necessary, “ whilst the energy 
it demands would be better expended in at- 
tacking the sacerdotalism of the clergy,” etc., 
etc. It is the reply of the bishop which ap- 





pears to me worthy of being printed in letters 
of gold. He says: “If we could but draw 
our people nearer to God, many matters that 
now trouble us would cease to be felt. Some 
would seem to be in reality indifferent; some 
would be borne as the mistakes of good men, 
and would lose their power to do mischief by 
being so treated; some would be quietly 
dropped, and all of us, of whatever party, 
would certainly be drawn closer together, 
and would begin to feel how deep, after all, 
is the Christian unity that binds us in one, 
and how superficial are many of our differ- 
ences.” 

A serious danger to which toleration and 
right thinking on theological matters are 
exposed arises from the tyranny of fixed 
ideas. When an idea is received into the 
mind on what seems to be sufficient authority, 
and without much questioning or inquiry is 
taken for granted as true, it often acquires 
a very undue influence, and exercises a des- 
potism of a truly Procrustean kind. Every 
new-comer is expected to conform to its re- 
quirements, and mould itself to harmony 
with the ruling thought. It becomes indeed 
a kind of idol, and in many cases would be 
seen to be monstrous but for the haze of dim 
religious light with which it is surrounded. 
Sacrifices are offered up, which too often in- 
clude common sense, much independent 
thought, and whole armies of inconvenient 
facts. Truly, we have all need to watch 
against this dangerous form of possession. 

The old formal theory of what is called the 
verbal inspiration of the Bible is often found 
under the form of a fixed idea, and has been 
fruitfal in unhappy results. If, instead of 
adopting any such theory, we reverence facts 
in this as in every other department of 
human knowledge, if we continually remem- 
ber that while the truth of God remains for- 
ever the same, its manifestations differ with 
the circumstances of those to whom it is re- 
vealed, as Christ said to His disciples, “I 
have many things to say to you, but ye can- 
not bear them now,” we shall see far more 
deeply into the wonder and beauty of the 
Divine teaching than we have ever done 
before. Moses, because of the hardness of 
the people’s hearts, because of the ehildish- 
ness of the nation he had to teach, gave forth 
many laws regarding conduct and worship 
which were only of a temporary and conven- 
tional nature, and which were done away 
when the time came for a further revelation. 
That God should have poured His Divine 
teaching of things which it could not have 
entered into the heart of man to conceive, 
through all this wonderful maze of history, 
legend and song, even as the precious metal 
is blended with the ore, so that the fire of 
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the Holy Spirit should melt and make it 
plastic, and adapt it to the needs of all gen- 
erations, is according to His infinite wisdom, 
and is surely better suited to the varying 
conditions. of His children than any possible 
code of immutable laws or any fixed form of 
doctrinal teaching could have been. 

As the ages roll on new light will fall on 
these Divine teachings, mankind will climb 
on the Augustine “ladder of their dead 
selves” to higher and more heavenly places; 
they will grow up more and more into the 
doctrines of Christ, and we cannot doubt will 
realize what one or two here and there (like 
the sun-lighted summits of lofty mountains) 
now attain to, of a change into the image of 
Christ, as His love casts out self and takes 
possession of the soul. 

Some speak of a future dispensation of 
higher duties and privileges than the present. 
I confess I can conceive of nothing beyond 
those which are our present inkeritance. No 
morality can ever transcend that demanded 
by the Sermon on the Mount; no Jaws can be 
more searching than those which Christ has 
given—to love God with all our heart and 
our neighbor as ourselves; we can have no 
guide, teacher, comforter, like that blessed 

pirit whom He has given to abide with us 
forever; the human mind can conceive of 
nothing so pure, so high, so to be loved and 
adored, as the life and character of our Lord 
and Saviour, and He has set before us, as the 
goal of our race, the glory of perfect union 
with God in Him. 

But we have wandered from our subject. 
Let us return, and see what lessons may be 
gathered from these discursive thoughts. Is 
it that we are to be perfectly satisfied to hold 
our opinions and let our neighbors hold 
theirs, even if we think themin error? Ido 
not think so. Our Saviour said that he came 
into the world “to bear witness to the truth,” 
and it should be the aim of every Christian, 
and of every Christian church, to bear wit. 
ness to what they believe to be truth, having 
honestly and conscientiously sought it, but to 
do so in a spirit of love and humility. 

Then, I think, we should pray to have our 
minds enlarged and our eyes opened to see how 
various are the developments that spring from 
the root of truth, and to be saved from the 
sin of loving a doctrine, not because it is 
true, but because we hold it ourselves. We 
should thus, I believe, be enabled to lay down 
much of the burden of our unhappiness on 
aceount of others differing from us in opinion. 
Let us seek to cling very loyally to truth, 
and follow her wherever she may lead, be she 
in her rags or her silken sandals, and so, by 
witnessing how the shining of her “angel’s 
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“Can make a sunshine in a shady place,” 


we shall come to believe in her so utterly as 
to fear no onslaught from any foe, assured 
that out of every combat she must come 
victorious, because her strength is the strength 
of the Omnipotent. 

With regard to one of these seeming con- 
flicts of our day, let us hold to the faith of 
one whom we have already quoted.* He 
says: ‘‘ We often hear of the reconciliation 
of theology to science. The phrase is well 
intended, but does not exactly describe the 
case. What we need is the recognition that 
so far as they meet, theology and science are 
one and indivisible. Whatever is bad theology 
is also bad science, whatever is good science 
is good theology.” Let us beware of the 
habit of destrfctive criticism, so desolating 
alike to individuals and communities. It was 
an old superstition that every scrap of paper 
should be treasured because it might by 
chance be inscribed with the name of God. 
So let us despise no teaching however humble, 
lest we throw away a crumb of the daily 
bread which Christ Himself has broken and 
blessed, and given to some lowly disciple to 
offer to us. 

Let us be very careful lest we ‘‘ quench 
the smoking flax” by expressing grief or 
horror when we see a brother or a sister in 
the very agonies of doubt and unbelief. Let 
us rather give our sympathy and help to the 
utmost, for the earnest questioner often 
becomes the firmest believer. It was the 
doubting Thomas who first ventured to utter 
the words, “ My Lord and my God.” And, 
finally, the great and blessed lesson to be 
learned is that contained in the last verse of 
the thirteenth chapter of 1st Corinthians: 

“And now abideth, Faith, Hope, Charity, 
these three; but the greatest of these is 
Charity.” 





TO-DAY, 


There is no morrow. Though before our face 

The shadow named £0 stretches, we alway 

Fail to o’ertake it, hasten as we may. 

God only gives one island inch of space 

Betwixt the Eternities, as standing-place 

Where each may work,—th’ inexorable to-day. 
—Margaret J. Preston. 





THERE are two kinds of loneliness ap- 
pointed for man. The one is a privilege 
offered, the other is atrial imposed. The one 
is assigned for the rest and refreshment of the 
spirit, the other for its chastening, to test its 
faith in God and its reliance on things 
stronger and more enduring than an equal’s 
love and care.— George Putnam. 
ssitencrneeceeenngeemyenitemnesnndeeinenaneideneeraneeettcmetsanmmes 


* Dean Stanley. 
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HowEVERr solemn and reverential a man 
may appear in the exercises of worship, how- 
ever fervent his praise, if he be mean and 
censorious his worship is vain. The divinest 
harmony is not of sounds, but of hearts. The 
words spoken in charity make the best an- 
thems in the service of God. . . . Better 
than abstaining from meats is an inward re- 
straint on the desire to do evil. Better than 
cleanness of hands is a soul unsmirched by 
the wickedness that is abroad in the world. 
Morality, therefore, is the ritual of religion. 
A beautiful life is the fairest and noblest of 
liturgies.—C. D. W. Bridgman. 


poses, and educational in its character, and 
that all the work of its members is gratuit- 
ous, the worthiness of the society to liberal 
and substantial aid from the State is scarcely 
to be doubted. 

“The obstacle in the way of this enter- 
prise is not in want of ability in the commu- 
nity to accomplish it in spite of its great 
cost, but in the indifference of the public gen- 
erally to the progress of scientific pursuits 
among us. It is probable that the existence 
of the Academy is unknown to thousands of 
our citizena; and of those who are aware of 
its existence thousands have never been in- 
side of its doors, although it is among the 
institutions in the prosperity of which intel- 
ligent Philadelphians are supposed to be jn- 
terested. 




































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
!ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES. 


The annual report of the Academy of| “The value of knowledge of natural objects 
Natural Sciences presents an abstract of the | and of the laws which control their structure 
work done during the year ending Eleventh | and relations is duly appreciated chiefly by 
mo. 30th, 1878. naturalists and students of nature; those of 

To the museum have been added many | the population who are engaged in the numer- 
valuable specimens illustrative of the lower | ous avoeations affiliated more or less closely 
and the higher forms of animal life, many} with commerce, the useful arts, including 
interesting objects of value to the student of | architecture and manufactures of all kinds, 
ethnology, and a goodly array of the miner-| are generally heedless of this kind of infor- 
als of our own and of other lands. mation. They are mostly allured to the imi- 

Twenty-one pages of the report are occu- | tative and decorative arts, painting, sculpture, 
pied with a list of the works which have been | music, the drama, of various grades of qual- 
added to the Library of the Academy, and|ity. To persons of these classes, who con- 
many of these are of very high value to stu- | stitute the great majority of the population, 
dents. The publication of the original papers | and include most of the opulent people of the 
which have from time to time been presented | city, natural science is unattractive. They 
to the various sections of the institution in-| regard the pursuits of naturalists to be mere- 
volves much expense, and to meet this ex-|]ly the harmless, dull, uninteresting amuse- 
pense the total income applicable to publica- | ments of stupid people; and some look upon 
tion is only $700, while $2,500 would not be | their labors as dangerous to religious belief— 
more than sufficient for the proper presenta-| an erroneous notion which reminds ua of the 
tion of the scientific labors and researches of | famous trial which took place at Athens 
the members of the Academy to the world. | more than twenty-two centuries ago. The 

More space for the proper display of the} Athenian judges found their fellow-citizen 
valuable collections in the museum is urgent-| Socrates, the wisest man of his day, guilty 
ly needed, and an appeal is made to the en-|‘ of busying himself with prying into things 
lightened liberality of those who know the| under the earth and in the heavens, and 
importance of such educational means as| making the worse appear the better reason, 
this Academy affords, and teaching the same to others; and of not 

The President expresses a doubt if the pub-| believing in the gods acknowledged by the 
lic generally are at all alive to the importance | State, but in other new divinities,’ and put 
of scientific pursuits among us. He remarks | him to death. 
that similar institutions are elsewhere largely| “The spirit manifested by those Athenian 
assisted from the public treasuries of the| judges has not entirely disappeared. The 
States in which they are located, citing the | same intolerance of investigation of natural 
National Museum at Washington, the State | things, for the sake of ascertaining truth, has 
Museum of New York at Albany, and the/| existed in the popular mind from the days of 
Museum of Comparative Zoology at Cam-| Socrates to the present, though now vastly 
bridge, Mass., all of which receive generous | abated and restrained.” S- R. 
support from the National or State govern- 
ments. 

“With such precedents in view,” he adds, 
“and considering that the Academy is emi- 
nently charitable in all its uses and pur- 





THERE is just now a great clamor and 
demand for “culture,” but it is not so much 
culture that is needed as discipline.—Shedd. 
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T. ©. Jerome, of the Congregational 
church at Patchogue, R.I., recently preached 
and published a sermon in which he strongly 
condemned the custom of exposing the face 
of the dead at funerals, and declared that he 
could not in conscience be made a party to it 
by giving the usual invitation to the congre- 
gation. He also denounced funeral displays 
and expensiveness, and urged a reform in the 
direction of simplicity, privacy and delicacy. 
He believes the fashionable usages at funerals 
dissipate serious impressions, burden the liv- 
ing, dishonor the dead and bring profit only 
to the undertaker. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Since reading the pieces about the emi- 
ration movement, I am willing to give some 
information about the lower end of Maryland. 
The country about Bryantown, Charles coun- 
ty, is 26 miles from Washington, D.C. A 
ood Joam soil, with abundance of good tim- 
oe of different kins. It is healthy, and well 
watered from the rivers Potomac and Patux- 
ent, on which Jarge s‘eamers run. The 
Baltimore & Potomac Railroad runs through 
the county, and the Southern Maryland Rail- 
road to Point Lookout is graded, but the track 
is not yet laid. It takes about six hours to 
go from there to Philadelphia by Baltimore. 
altimore and Washington are the principal 
markets. Fish and oysters are abundant, the 
latter sell at from 15 to 50 cents per bushel. 
It is a good country for fruits and berries, 
The principal crops are wheat, corn and to- 
bacco, and grass grows well on improved 
land. Fertilizers of different kinds act well, 
and there are great quantities of green and 
shell marls easy of access. There is a Monthly 
Meeting of Orthodox Friends, from Canada, 
Ohio, Connecticut, New York and elsewhere, 
and there are two families of our Friends. I 
have spent some months, at different times, 
there on my farm of 266 acrea, and like the 
country well, The inhabitants are kind and 
desirous that others should come among them 
by immigration. Land sells at from five to 
thirty dollars an acre, with improvements. It 
has become poor through bad farming. Any 
one wishing to go there can take the morning 
train from Baltimore to Beantown, thence by 
stage to Bryantown; cost of travel $2.50 
from Baltimore. 
Linpiey M. Vatrt. 
Forest Hill, Third month 6th, 1879. 








I REALLY know of no way so sure to the 
loftiest and holiest life of heaven as that 
which lies directly through a deep, quick 
sympathy with the life on earthh When we 


lose that, we lose what the sap is to the tree ; 
the mediator between our being and the life 
about us and above us; the secret of all our 
growth and fruitfulness, as of all our glory 
and joy.—Robert Collyer. 





Loox not at life by that dim light 

Which through thy curtain’d window creeps; 
What can an eye discern that weeps? 

Go share the fight, leave self behind, 

Give others joy, and thou shalt find, 

Even in affliction, peace of mind,— 

In weakness, heavenly might. 





How To Keep a SiruatTion.—Be ready 
to throw in an odd half-hour or an hour's 
time when it will be an accommodation, and 
don’t seem to make a merit of it. Do it 
heartily. Though not a word be said. your 
employer will make a note of it. Make 
yourself indispensable to him, and he will lose 
many of the opposite kind before he will part 
with you. Those young men who watch the 
clock to see the very second their working 
hour is up, who leave, no matter what state 
the work may be in, at precisely the instant, 
who calculate the extra amount they can 
slight their work and yet not get reproved, 
who are lavish of their employer's goods, will 
always be the first to receive notice when 
times are dull that their services are no 
longer required.— The Moravian. 


“—="SCRArS” 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
State UNIVERSITY, 
Brrxevey, Cau., Second mo. 23d, 1879. 

With thy love of nature, the vegetation 
here would be sure to delight thee. Its lux- 
uriacce is almost tropical. As the pattern of 
a carpet makes one feel at home in strange 
places, so these new kinds of trees and flow- 
ers make me feel very far away. I am con- 
stantly reminded of Nice, though I presume 
this climate is more equable. There have 
been a few light frosts since I arrived (two 
months ago), which are so unusual here that 
the natives thought their gardens were 
blighted, because fuchsias and a few other 
things, in exposed places, were nipped; but 
to me everything looks as luxuriant as a 
Pennsylvania June, of course excepting the 
grains, which were sown since I arrived, and 
are now high enough to be beautiful in the 
landscape. Lamarque roses grow to the 
eaves, and are a mass of bloom. Geraniums 
and heliotropes are generally higher than my 
head, and filled with unusually large flowers. 
Laurustinus blooms in every garden, and such 
large pansies as I never saw, even in Italy. 
Acacias grow to great trees, often twenty-five 
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feet high, and have been in full bloom for 
weeks. It is quite remarkable how many of 
the flowers here are yellow, and the birds and 
butterflies partake of the same hue; so, with 
the mellow sunshine, I can easily believe I 
am in the “ Golden State” (though I have not 
seen much of that metal!) 

I have a delightful place to board on the 
University grounds, in a cottage, with seven 
lady students. We have a Chinaman serv- 
ant, who does all the work and is an extra 
good cook. We have been much interested 
in the bill before Congress to restrict the 
emigration of the Chinese, I think these 
Californians are prejudiced against them, 
though there are many who on the Chinese 
New Year (23d ult.) called upon them, the 
Chinese, to evince their interest. I was very 
sorry that [ was unable to cross the biy to 
see into Mongolian homes and taste their 
tea from the wee and dainty cups. Some of 
their costumes were described to me as very 
gorgeous. It is a custom with Chinese serv- 
ants to make their employers presents on 
New Year’s Day, and our “ Doy” brought a 
scarf for each of us, and the laundryman 
brought a pot with seven Chinese lilies in 
bloom. The “ vegetable man” brought an 
orange measuring sixteen inches in circum- 
ference, and some curious nuts. 

The grounds of this University embrace 
two hundred acres, beautifully undulating, 
and sloping towards the bay. There are 
groves of ancient oaks; broad, well-kept 
drives, winding about; and a pretty brook, 
with many rustic bridges. From every point 
of the grounds, and from one of my windows, 
is a very fine view. 

The fine University buildings are of brick 
and granite, and quite imposing—on separate 
knolls, with beautiful grass or clumps of ever- 
greens between. Several of the professors’ 
cottages are on the grounds, but we only see 
one from ours, and are as retired as if in an 
English park. 

There are fifty-two lady and four hundred 
men students. The latter do not lodge on 
the grounds, but board in Berkeley, Oakland 
or San Francisco. In the last are the law 
and medical departments. Tuition is free to all 
natives, or to any one who has been two years 
in the State. I attend gratuitously all lec- 
tures on botany and literature. Nearly all 
the professors are from England or New Eng- 
land, and are very delightful people, but 
know little of Friends, and are much amused 
with my plain speech. 





often followed by one of a contrary charac- 
ter, and the best thing we can do, I think, is 
to wait patiently until the showers come 
again, and the soil is reinvigorated. In our 
threefold nature we are somewhat similar to 
the outward universe—we have our changes, 
our ebb and flow, mental, physical and spir- 
itual, and we should learn to accept them as 
designed by Best Wisdom—to work while it 
is day and rest during the night season, 
endeavoring through all to do the best we 
can, not over-taxing our strength by working 
when ability is not given, or else when the 
time for labor comes we shail be unequal to 
the work assigned as our portion. The env- 
meration of the absence of so many of our 
valued friends from your late Quarterly 
Meeting awakened our tenderest sympathies, 
for they are all personally dear to us; but 
the uncertainties of this present life have so 
long been real to me that I am trying to 
enjoy these blessings as fully as I can while 
they are continued, without looking much 
into the future, for I know not whom the 
Good Father will call first. I have suffered 
so much in earlier life from the dread of a 
final separation from loved ones that it is best 
for me not to look much upon that side of the 
picture, but to love and cherish my friends 
while with me in the body, trusting our Heav- 
enly Father will be with us all in the days 
that are to come as He has been with us in 
the past. 
“And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west winds play.” 
















































WE speak of the snow as of an image of 
death. It may be this, but it hides the ever- 
lasting life always under its robe—the life to 
be revealed in due time, when all cold 
shadows shall melt away before the ascending 
sun, and we shall be, not unclothed, but 
clothed upon, and moriality shall be swal- 
lowed up of life.—Robert Collyer. 





OpposinG duties, though sometimes talked 
about, do not, as I conceive, exist. That 
which God does not require is not duty, and 
he never requires exertions inconsistent with 
eaeh other. What we need is wisdom to draw 
correct lines, and the vigor to fill them up 
with our might.—Ann Taylor, 





RELIGION is the tie that connects man with 
his Creator, and holds him to his throne. If 
that tie is sundered or broken, he floats away 
a worthless atom in the universe, its proper 
attractions all gone, its destiny thwarted, and 
its whole future nothing but darkness, deso- 
lation and death.— Daniel Webster. 








I hope, dear , the depressed state of 
thy physical energies will be overcome by 
withdrawing for a time from active life. The 
“dry” mental condition thou speakest of is 
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Let him who gropes painfully in darkness 
or uncertain light, and prays vehemently that 
the dawn may ripen into day, lay this precept 
well to heart: “Do the duty which lies 
nearest to thee,” which thou knowest to be a 
duty; thy second duty will have already 
become clearer.— Thomas Carlyle. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 22, 1879. 





A Goop Worx.—We have received an 
account of the closing exercises of the 
Sewing School maintained by the Girard 
Avenue Benevolent Society, which were held 
on Seventh-day afternoon, the 15th inst. 

The Secretary called the roll of 161 names, 
and many of the pupils gave some simple 
recitations as their contribution to the interest 
of the occasion. 

The President, Elizabeth P. Comly, then ad- 
dressed a few earnest words of good counsel 
to the children who had been receiving in- 
struction through the winter. They were 
exhorted to neatness and cleanliness, and 
their improvement was duly commended ; 
and then they were advised to take good 
care of the clothing which had been given 
them. She also showed them the propriety 
of their being gentle and courteous to each 
other, assuring them that they would thus 
continue to grow happier and better as they 
approached womanhood. “ Do all the good 
you cap, in every way that you can and 
wherever you can ””—this is what we all live 
for,and in doing this we have not lived in 
vain. 

We cannot too much commend the work 
of instructing little children in useful indus- 
tries, thus helping them toward an honorable 
self-supporting adult life. Charity, thus ex- 
tended, cannot be other than productive of 
good, and we rejoice that there is so much 
effort in this direction. 





Tae Woman's Mepicat CoLLEGE. — 
Among the various commencement exercises 
which have characterized the past week none 
has greater interest for Friends than that of 
the Woman’s Medical College of this city. 
This institution, which has long deeply 
interested the most earnest minds among us, 


a A a FS 


has now passed its twenty-seventh year of 
usefulness, ushering into the duties and 
privileges of professional life one more class 
of students, and sending them forth with wise 
words of counsel and cheerful words of 
encouragement. 

Glancing down the list of twenty gradu- 
ates, we note that seven are Pennsylvanians, 
four are from the New England States, four 
are from New York, two from New Jersey, 
two from Illinois and one from Ohio, thus 
showing that the value of this school of 
medical science is appreciated both at home 
and in other States. This is certainly grati- 
fying to those who have long labored in the 
cause of the extension of educational facilities 
to such women as desire to dedicate their lives 
to the noble work of the healing of the sick ; 
and is an indication of real progress in this 
direction that the notices of the commence- 
ment by the press generally have been 
respectful and full. 

The address of Professor Clara Marshall, 
M.D., was clear, sensible and pointed, giving’ 
sound counsel to the graduates in regard to 
their future career, and clearly setting before 
them the disabilities under which the woman 
physician yet rests. She advised persistent 
endeavor to overcome these disabilities and 
obstacles of every kind, but not an indulgence 
in loud lamentations over the superior ad- 
vantages of others. Before submitting to the 
inevitable, it is the part of true philosophy 
to ascertain just what constitutes the inevita- 
ble. She added: “ We need first to recognize 
all the facts bearing on our welfare as medical 
women, and then to act in accordance with 
the facts, not as we fain would have them, 
but as they really exist. Some of these facts 
are very encouraging. To this college 
advancing years have brought a sleadily- 
increasing class and a wider professional 
recognition. A direct recognition by other 
medical schools is evidenced by a communi- 
cation recently received, inviting responses to 
a call for a convention of all regularly 
organized and accredited medical schools in 
the United States.’’ 

She also called attention to the movement 
inaugurated last year to recommend the 
appointment of a woman assistant superin- 
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tendent for the female department of every 
hospital for the insane under the control of 
the, State, as marking a great advance in 
public sentiment. But there are many points 
which are not yet conceded which justice 
demands. “ Even in our own city of Phila- 
delphia, which has long held an enviable 
reputation as an important centre of medical 
learning, and which contains the first and 
only building ever erected for the medical 
education of women, even in this city a woman 
who had been a practitioner of twenty years’ 
standing, recognized as skillful in her 
specialty; by her patients, as ever devoted 
to their interests ; as a lecturer, clear, concise, 
forcible, in style and expression faultless; as 
@ woman grave, dignified, earnest, courteous, 
such a woman as our late lamented Professor 
Cleveland, was, within the past year, refused 
admission to the Philadelphia Obstetrical 
Society—‘ not (to use language written by 
another with reference to a somewhat similar 
occasion)—not because she was ignorant or 
pretentious, or incompetent, or unmindful of 
the code of medical or Christian ethics, but 
because she was—a woman.’” 


Dr. Marshall then gave a retrospect of 
incidents twenty years ago, when two earnest 
women, graduates of this school, sought 
entrance to the clinics of Pennsylvania 
Hospital. This effort, though not crowned 
with success, had itsshare in making possible, 
several years later, the remark of a 
distinguished lecturer, when he said: “ This 
is the first time in the course of my medical 
teaching that I have had the pleasure of 
addressing a class as ‘ ladies and gentlemen,’ ” 
“In the same lecture room, after the lapse of 
time, a third attempt was made by our 
students to obtain better clinical facilities, for, 
not quite three years ago, a few of our class, 
not satisfied with the comparatively meagre 
advantages within their reach, entered the 
clinic room of Blockley Hospital, not for the 
sake of the sensation they might create, not 
for the sake of establishing a disputed point 
in education, but because, as was said by one 
of their number, they looked forward to the 
time when they might hold in their hands 
human lives, and they could not free them- 
selves from the responsibility of embracing 





every available source of information. These 
few quiet women, some of whom I recognize 
among those whom it is now my privilege to 
addresa, did more for the advancement of us 
all than would a quarter of a century of 
invective against the illiberality of men. One 
familiar with the opposition which in the 
early history of the college met every attempt 
to obtain clinical instruction—such a one, on 
entering the Blockley clinic room during the 
early part of last autumn, would have 
witnessed a most significant spectacle, A 
crowded ampitheatre, a group of about thirty 
women—but a handful in a class of over four 
hundred students—a group of women, quiet, 
attentive, womanly, who passed into that 
lecture-room and out of it without exciting 
attention or rude remark, because impelled 
by the inspiration of an earnest purpose,” . . 

Dr. Marshall reminded the graduates of 
the importance of cultivating the amenities 
of life, of studying human nature, and of 
avoiding all trivialties, which belittle any 
woman, but are utterly disqualifying to a 
physician. ‘‘ Perseverance keeps honor 
bright;” and the speaker closed with an 
exhortation to the graduates to place upon 
the diplomas they now receive the private 
seal of individual merit, thus putting it 
beyond the power of schools to add or detract. 





SIncE last report John Comly has received 
from. E. M. a contribution of $12.00 to aid 
in rebuilding the Friends’ Meeting House at 
Washington, D. C. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SCHOOLS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN, 


Since last report, we have received 


From “L,” per hands of T. E,C., . $ 5 00 
“he O,”” “ “ : 5 00 
«“ «“K. B.,” of Germantown, 25 00 
« «KE, W.,” of Long Island, . 50 00 


We now feel tolerably safe for another 
month. 
H. M. Larne, Treasurer, 32 N. 3d St. 
J. M. Extis, Clerk, 325 Walnut street. 








MARRIED. 


DARLINGTON—SHARPLESS.—On Third mo. 
13th, 1879, according to the order of the Society of 
Friends, at the residence of the bride’s father, La- 
martine Darlington, of Chester co., and Sallie A., 
daughter of Joel Sharpless, of Delaware co., Pa. 
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STARR—THOMPSON.—On Third-day, Third mo. 
4th, 1879, under the care of White Water Monthly 
Meeting, Richmond, Ind, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Indianapolis, [nd., Horace C., son 
of William ©. and Anna M. Starr, and Mary E., 
daughter of Dr. W. C. and Mary 0. Thompson. 





DIED. 

ALBERTSON.—On Fourth-day, Third mo. 12th, 
1879, at the residence of his brother, Chalkley Al- 
bertson, near Haddonfield, N. J., Edwin Albertson, 
in his 48th year. 

AUGEE.—On Fonrth-day morning, Third mo. 
12th, 1879, at his residence in West Chester, Sam- 
uel Angee, in his 78th year. 

BEMENT.—On the 17th of Third mo., 1879, in 
Philadelphia, Joseph Leidy, infant son of Clarence 
S. and Martha S. Bement. 

CARLETON.—On the 14th of Third mo., 1879, in 
Philadelphia, at the residence of her sister, Lydia, 
daughter of the late Samuel and Rebecca Carleton. 

DOMINIC.—On Fifth-day, Third mo. 13th, 1879, 
at Johnsville, Bucks co., Pa., Charles Dominic. 

OAKFORD.—On the morning of Third mo. 18th, 
1879, in New Haven, Conn., Mary Oakford, grand- 
daughter of the late Richard Oakford, of Phila. 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN HOLLAND. 


We have very often expressed our earnest 
approval of the movement toward the more 
systematic training of our youth in useful 
industries, believing that such industrial 
training might be made a most beneficent ad 
junct toour public school system, and that 
results are attainable which will be entirely 
satisfactory to the friends of rational progress. 

Those who are desirous of such training of 
the hand and head in harmony, and hold 
that it is incumbent on the present genera- 
tion to provide useful citizens for the future, 
should strive to keep the subject before the 
people with a view to the education of public 
sentiment. 

Prof. J. P. Wickersham, the Superintendent 
of Schools in Pennsylvania, gives a descrip- 
tion of the practical working of an artisans’ 
school at Rotterdam, which might almost 
serve as a model for an industrial academy 
in Philadelphia. The Rotterdam school was 
established in 1869, and is intended for those 
who propose to pursue the mechanic arts as 
a means of livelihood. In order to gain ad- 
mission, pupils must be between the ages of 
12 and 15, and be able to read and write, 
besides possessing an elementary knowledge 
of arithmetic. Says Prof. Wickersham: 

“The number of pupils is now about 200, 
and is increasing. They pay a small fee, and 
are expected to remain in the school for three 
years. The institution is both a school anda 
workshop. In the school are taught, for a 
part of the day, the branches in which in- 
struction is usually given in our common 


schools, together with algebra, geometry, 
elementary mechanics and physics, drawing, 
singing, etc. The workshops, in which the 
remaining part of the day is spent, gare 
arranged for different trades, and are large 
and comfortable. There are shops for each 
of the following classes of workmen: carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, metal-workers, masons, 
stone-cutters, cabinet-makers, wood-carvers, 
metal turners, and others lees important... . 

“ The practical instruction . . . is given in 
the afternoon in special workshops by clever 
masters, where the boys are taught for car- 
penters, smiths, braziers, painters, masons, 
stone cutters, cabinet-makers, wood-car vers, 
modelers, turners, etc. All petty work is en- 
tirely excluded; the boys are as much as pos- 
sible occupied with work of solidity and 
utility, either for use in the school or for sale 
to the trade, This instruction is given in 
such a way that, without exaggeration, it 
may be said that the pupil from the moment 
of entering the school—or in this instance the 
work-shop—enters into real life. In the 
first place, he is made familiar with the tools, 
and immediately afterwards intrusted with 
work which, when finished, has a real desti- 
nation, so that his task is never useless in 
his own eyez. ‘The ambition and the desire 
to do right are kept more alive in this way 
than by working without a well-defined aim. 
Moreover, experience has taught that @ 
promise to be allowed to work at a large and 
bona fide piece of workmanship excites am- 
bition in boys. 

“The workshops are all, as far as possible, 
up to the standard of the present day, and 
provided with all necessary tools and con- 
veniences of the most approved kind and 
quality. The boys are not allowed even to 
handle imperfect or worn-out tools. In the 
carpenters’ shop, where more than 80 pupils 
are taught together, there is a sufficient num- 
ber of benches, with all requisites thereto 
belonging; and in the smithies, with 70 boys, 
are all needed forges, anvils, vises, benches, 
etc. ' ‘ . . ° 

“That these boys attain a good degree of 
skill in their work was plainly proven by the 
collection of articles made by them and ex- 
hibited in Philadelphia. Those who ex- 
amined them closely, and understood the 
character of the institution making the ex- 
hibit, were both surprised and delighted with 
the result. Their interest was greatly in- 
creased when told that the experiment at 
Rotterdam had shown that boys who are 
occupied one-half the day with books in the 
school and the remaining half with tools in 
the shops make about as rapid intellectual 
progress as those of equal ability who spend 
the whole day in study and recitation. And, 
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in addition, the mechanical skill they acquire 
is of immense value. 

“Tt ought to be remarked, also, that the in- 
struction given in the school has constant 
reference to the practical ends to be sub- 
served. Take drawing, for example. As 
scon as the boys have obtained some practice 
in copying mathematical problems and con- 
structions from models, they are set to draw 
simple constructions from life, wood, iron or 
brick-work, such as window-joints, doors, 
jambs, ravelins, staircases, simple roof con- 
structions, brace-works, hinges, screws, 
springs, locks, masonry joints, simple stone- 
work, profiles of cornices, architraves, panel 
joints, etc. To draw a lock, the pupil pro- 
ceeds as follows: After having drawn the 
outside, he removes the plate and draws the 
inside—locked as well as unlocked; after- 
wards, any part that offere any peculiarity is 
treated separately and from every point of 
view; the upside and the under-side of the 
slide are drawn, and also the tumblers and 
the spring. Then the lock is again put to- 
gether by the pupil, so that at the same time 
he has gained a clear idea of the right place 
of every part, and is prepared to complement 
his theoretical knowledge by making in the 
shop the article he has drawa. Arithmetic, 
geometry, chemistry, physics and other 
branches are taught in the same way, with 
reference to the immediate practical applica- 
tion of their principles.” 





THE COST OF WARLIKE PREPARATIONS. 


Those nations which are forced by the 
seeming necessities of their situation to main- 
tain great armies and navies have to impose 
most grievous burdens upon all peaceful in- 


* dustries. We see how difficult is the position 


of rulers who are desirous of promoting the 
welfare of the lands under their care, and 
yet, seeing themselves surrounded and even 
menaced by other powers which are upheld 
and aggrandized by the military arm, believe 
themselves wise in using every effort to cope 
with their neighbors in warlike preparations. 
We clip the following paragraph from the 
Herald of Peace, showing how Italy is taxed 
for war : 

“Almost every day brings to light some 
fresh instance of the crushing weight of 
Italian taxation and its effects. To-day it is 
the seizure of the tools wherewith some poor 
wretch earns his daily bread for unpaid in- 
come tax; to-morrow some small freehold is 
put up for auction for arrears of the tax on 
property. In Southera Italy the rural taxa- 
tion regularly amounts to 12} per cent. of the 
whole produce of the country, but in other 
districts it is far worse. The last and most 


startling instance is the putting up for sale of 
a whole island—the Isola del Giglio, one of 
that cluster of smaller rocky islands near 
Leghorn, for arrears of land tax. The popu- 
lation of this island is about 2,000, the size 
of it less than twelve square miles, and almost 
every inch of cultivated land on it has been 
reclaimed at great labor from utter barren- 
ness. Up to a year or two ago it had been 
spared the land tax, probably on this account, 
but as the claims of the Italian treasury be- 
came more pressing, it was seen that some- 
thing could be wrung out of these poor island- 
ers. It already contributed its share to the 
national burden by paying the macinato and 
income tax, and, in a more unpleasant man- 
ner still, by receiving a forced immigration of 
300 Camorristi and Mafiosi, expelled from the 
southern provinces of the mainland. How- 
ever, after the engineers had completed their 
survey, the island found itself assessed at 
20,000 f. for land tax—10 f. a head on every 
soul in the island, and, it appears from the 
upset price of the sale, a sum very nearly the 
total value of the land. The inhabitants pro- 
tested, and petitioned the government, but to 
no avail ; and since they were not able to pay 
the tax, a sale was ordered of 198 lots of land 
belonging to about 300 freeholders. The © 
average price per lot is about 120 f.; the 
largest is only valued at 761 f.; the smallest 
is a field for 7 f. There is a wood valued at 
7 f., a vineyard at 15 f., and a house to be 
had for 37 f.; very small holdings, but every- 
thing to the holders. The inhabitants seem 
to be a most primitive set of people. Up toa 
few years ayo, the only watch or clock on the 
island belonged to the brigadier of gendarmes; 
there are no mills, and tke corn is ground by 
hand between two stones as it is required. 
The houses were never closed night or day, 
and the islanders lived as though they were of 
one family until the arrival of the 300 indi- 
viduals mentioned above. Since then thefts 
have been heard of, and the moral condition 
of the island has in no respect improved. The 
men work in fields during winter, and in the 
summer join in the anchovy fisheries; by all 
accounts they are frugal and hard-working, 
and good fishermen. Like most other things 
on the island, the vines, planted between the 
fissures in the rocks, are of a very small sort, 
but they yield a wine called Ausonica. The 
result of the imposition of this disproportion- 
ate tax has been to reduce many of the 
islanders to a state of abject poverty, and 
there seems little resource for them but to 
emigrate, in which case the island will proba- 
bly go to waste, and the labor of many years 
be utterly lost. 

“Tt is indeed very timely for the working- 
men of Italy, and Garibaldi, and Professor 
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Sbarbaro, and all other friends of peace, to 
agitate their country against its literally 
crushing armaments.” 





THE ATLANTIC CABLE ANNIVERSARY. 
Extracted from the New York T7ribune of the 11th inst. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the signing 
of the agreement to form an ocean telegraph 
company was celebrated at the house of 
Cyrus W. Field last evening. 

It was a remarkable assemblage which 
crowded the spacious mansion of Cyrus W. 
Field, at Twenty-first street and Lexington 
avenue, and overflowed into the adjoining 
house of his nephew, Dudley Field, with 
which it was connected. Men eminent in pub- 
lie and private life were present, and every 
profession was well represented. Happiest 
among them all was the smiling host, who, in 
the quarter of a century which had elapsed 
since the event which the occasion commemo- 
rated, had seen the plans, which were made 
in fear quite as much as hope, carried to a 
full and complete success. In the room where, 
twenty-five years ago, a group of earnest men 
discussed the practicability of connecting con- 
tinents with the electric telegraph, most of 
their number were gathered last night. There 
stood the table on which the agreement was 
signed which formed the first Atlantic Tele- 
graph Company. The furniture and decora- 
tions were unchanged, except that one side 
was draped for the occasion with the flag that 
flew from the masthead of the Niagara in 
1857 and 1858, and from that of the Great 
Eastern in 1865 and 1866. Early in 1854 
Cyrus W. Field, who had already investi- 
gated the subject of submarine telegraphy, 
became convinced that it was practicable, and 
determined to make a practical test. He 
looked around for a few friends to share in 
the enterprise with him, selecting first his 
neighbor, Peter Cooper, and then Moses Tay- 
lor, Marshall O. Roberts and Chandler White. 
They met in Mr. Field’s dining-room on the 

evenings of March 7, 8, 9 and 10, and a few 
minutes after 10 o’clock on the last-named 
night the agreement to form a company was 
signed. It was the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
that event which was celebrated last night. 

At the hour and minute at which the 
agreement had been signed, Cyrus W. Field, 
with his face toward the densely-packed par- 
lor, gave a history of the enterprise. 

ADDRESS OF CYRUS W. FIELD. 

Neighbors and Friends: Twenty-five years 
ago this evening, in this house, in this room, 
and on this table, and at this very hour, was 
signed the agreement to form the New York, 
Newfoundland and London Telegraph Com- 
pany—the first company ever formed to lay 


an ocean cable. It was signed by five persons, 
four of whom—Peter Cooper, Moses Taylor, 
Marshall O, Roberts and myself—are here 
to-night. The fifth, Mr. Chandler White, died 
two years after, and his place was taken by 
Mr. Wilson G. Hunt, who is also present. Of 
my associates, it is to be said to their honor 
—as might have been expected from mea of 
their high position and character—that they 
stood by the undertaking manfully for twelve 
long years, through discouragements such as 
nobody knows but themselves. Those who 
applaud our success know little through what 
struggles it was obtained. One disappoint- 
ment followed another, till “hope deferred 
made the heart sick.” We had little help 
from outside, for few had any faith in our 
enterprise. But not a man deserted the ship ; 
all stood by it tothe end. My brother Dudley 
is also here, who, as the counsel of the com- 
pany, was present at the signing of the 
agreement, and went with Mr. White and 
myself the week after to Newfoundland, to 
obtain the charter, and was our legal adviser 
through those anxious and troubled years, 
when success seemed very doubtful. At St. 
John’s the first man to give us a hearty wel- 
come, and who aided us in obtaining our 
charter, was Mr. Edward M. Archibald, then 
Prime Minister of Newfoundland, and now 
for more than twenty years the honored rep- 
resentative of Her Majesty’s Government at 
this port, who is also here tonight. Itis a 
matter for grateful acknowledgement that we 
were spared to see accomplished the work that 
we began ; and that we can meet now, at the 
end of a quarter of a century, to look with 
wonder at what has been wrought since in 
other parts of the world. 

Our little company came into existence only 
a few weeks before the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, which is entitled to share in 
our congratulations, and has kindly brought 
a connecting wire into this room, by which 
we can this evening communicate with every 
town and village from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific ; and, by our sea cables, with Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, New Zealand, the 
West Indies and South America. While our 
small circle has been broken by death but 
once, very different has it been with the At- 
lantic Telegraph Company, which was formed 
in London in 1856, to extend our line across 
the ocean. At its beginning there were 
eighteen English and twelve American 
directors, thirty in all, of whom twenty-nine 
have either died or retired from the board. I 
alone still remain one of the directors. 

MEN WHO AIDED IN THE WORK. 

Many of the great men of science on both 
sides of the Atlantic, who inspired us by their 
knowledge. and their enthusiasm, have passed 
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away. We have lost Bache, whose Coast 
Survey mapped out the whole line of the 
American shores; and Maury, who first 
taught us to find a path through the depth of 
the seas; and Berryman, who sounded across 
the Atlantic; and Morse; and last, but not 
least, Henry. Across the water we miss some 
who did as much as any men in their genera- 
tion to make the name of England great— 
Faraday and Wheatstone, Stephenson and 
Brunel—all of whom gave us freely of their 
invaluable counsel, refusing all compensation, 
because of the interest which they felt in the 
solution of a great problem of science and 
engineering skill. It is a proud satisfaction 
to remember that while the two governments 
aided us so generously with their ships, 
making surveys of the ocean, and even carry- 
ing our cable in the first expeditions, such 
men as these gave their support to an enter. 
prise whieh was to unite the two countries, 
and in the end to bring the whole world 
together, 

Others there are, among the living and the 
dead, to whom we are under great obligations. 
But I cannot repeat the long roll of illustri- 
ous names, Yet [ must pay a passing tribute 
to one who was my friend, as he was the 
steadfast friend of my country—Richard 
Cobden. He was one of the first to look for- 
ward with the eye of faith to what has since 
come to pass. As long ago as 1851 he had a 
sort of prophet’s dream that the ocean 
might yet be crossed, and advised Prince 
Albert to devote the profits of the Great 
London Exhibition of that year to an attempt 
thus to unite England with America. He did 
not live to see his dream fulfilled. 

But though men die, their works, their 
discoveries and their inventions live. From 
that small beginning under this roof arose an 
art till then scarcely known, that of tele- 

raphing through the depths of the sea. 

wenty-five years ago there was not an ocean 
cable in the world. A few short lines had 
been laid across the Channel from England 
to the Continent, but all were in shallow 
water. Even science hardly dared to con- 
ceive of the possibility of sending human 
intelligence through the abysses of the ocean. 
But when we struck out to cross the Atlantic, 
we had to lay a cable over 2,000 miles long, 
in water over two miles deep. That great 
success gave au immense impulse to subma- 
rine telegraphy, then in its infaney, but 
which has since grown till it bas stretched 
out its fingers tipped with fire into all the 
waters of the globe. “Its lines have gone 
into all the earth, and its words to the ends 


of the world.” To-day there are over 70,000: 


miles of cable crossing the seas and the oceans. 
And, as if it were mot enough to have messages 


sent with the speed of lightning, they must. 
be sent in opposite directions at the same 
moment. I have just received a telegram from 
Valentia, Ireland, which reads: “This 
anniversary witnesses duplex working across 
the Atlantic as an accomplished fact ”—by 
which the capacity of all our ocean cables is 
doubled. 


[Other addresses were delivered, for which 
we have not space. }—Eps, 





THE LAST WALK IN AUTUMN. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


I. 


O’er the bare woods, whose outstretched hands 
Plead with the leaden heavens in vain, 
I see, beyond the valley lands, 
The sea’s long level dim with rain. 
Around me all things, stark and dumb, 
Seem praying for the snows to come, 
And, for the summer bloom and greenness gone, 
With winter’s sunset lights and dazzling morn atone, 


Il, 


Along the river’s summer walk 
The withered tufts of asters nod, 
And trembles on its arid stock 
The hoar plume of the golden-rod. 
And on a ground of sombre fur, 
And azure-studded juniper, 
The silver birch its buds of purple shows, 
And scarlet berries tell where bloomed the sweet. 
wild-rose ! 
III. 


With mingled sound of horns and bells, 
A far-heard clang, the wild-geese fly, 
Storm-sent, from Arctic moors and fells, 
Like a great arrow through the sky, 
Two dusky lines converged in one, 
Chasing the southward-flying sun ; 
While the brave snow-bird and the hardy jay 
Call to them from the pines, as if to bid them stay. 


IV. 


I passed this way a year ago: 
The wind blew south ; the noon of day 
Was warm as June’s; and save that snow 
Flecked the low mountains far away, 
And that the vernal-seeming breeze 
Mocked faded grass and leufless trees, 
1 might have dreamed of summer as I lay, 
Watching the fallen leaves with the soft wind at play. 


v. 


Since then, the winter blasts have piled 
The white pagodas of the snow 
On these rough slopes, and, strong and wild, 
Yon river, in its overflow 
Of spring-time rain and sun, set free, 
Crashed with its ices to the sea ; 
And over these gray fields, then green and gold, 
The summer corn has waved, the thunder’s organ 
rolled. 
vi. 
Rich gift of God! A year of time! 
What pomp of rise and shut of day, 
What hues wherewith our Northern clime 
Makes autumn’s dropping woodlands gay, 
What airs outblown from ferny dells, 
And clover-bloom and sweet-brier smells, 
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What songs of brooks and birds, what fruits and 
flowers, 
Green woods and moonlit snows, have in its round 
been ours | 
VII. 
I know not how in otber lands 
The changing seasons come and go; 
What splendors fall on Syrian sands, 
What purple lights on Alpine snow! 
Nor bow the pomp of sunrise waits 
On Venice at her watery gates ; 
A dream alone to me is Arno’s vale, 4 
And the Alhambra’s halls are but a traveler's tale. 


Vil. 


Yet, on life’s current, he who drifts 
Is one with him who rows or sails ; 
And he who wanders widest lifts 
No more of beauty’s jealous veils 
Than he who from his doorway sees 
The miracle of flowers and trees, 
Feels the warm Orient in the noonday air, 
And from cloud minarets hears the sunset call to 
prayer ! 
Ix. 
The eye may well be glad, that looks 
Where Pharpar’s fountains rise and fall ; 
But he who sees his native brooks 
Laugh in the sun, has seen them all. 
The marble palaces of Ind 
Rise round him in the snow and wind; 
From bis lone sweetbrier Persian Hafir smiles, 
And Rome’s cathedral awe is in his woodland aisles. 


x. 


And thus it is my fancy blends 
The near at hand and far and rare ; 
And while the same horizon bends 
Above the silver-sprinkled hair 
Which flashed the light of morning skies 
On childhood’s wonder-lifted eyes, 
Within its round of sea and sky and field, 
Earth wheels with all her zones, the Kosmos stands 
revealed. 
XVII. 


What greetings smile, what farewells wave, 
What loved ones enter and depart ! 
The good, the beautiful, the brave, 
The Heaven-lent treasures of the heart! 
How conscious seems the frozen sod 
And beechen slope whereon they trod ! 
The oak-leaves rustle, and the dry grass bends 
Beneath the shadowy feet of lost or absent friends. 


XVIII, 


Then ask not why to these bleak hills 
I cling, as clings the tufted moss, 
To bear the winter’s lingering chills, 
The mocking spring’s perpetual loss. 
I dream of lands where summer smiles, 
And soft winds blow from spicy isles, 
But scarce could Ceylon’s breath of flowers be sweet, 
Gould I not feel thy soil, New England, at my feet ! 


xix. 


At times I long for gentler skies, 
And bathe in dreams of softer air, 
But homesick tears would fill the eyes 
That saw the Cross without the Bear. 
The pine must whisper to the palm, 
The north-wind break the tropic calm ; 
And with the dreamy languor of the Line 
The North’s keen virtue blend, and strength to 
beauty join. 
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xx. 


Better to stem with heart and hand 
The roaring tide of life, than lie, 
Unmindful, on its flowery strand, 
Of God's occasions driftirg by ! 
Better with naked nerve to bear 
The needles of this goading air, 
Than, in the lap of sensual ease, forego 
The godlike power to do, the godlike aim to know. 


XXI. 


Home of my heart, to me more fair 
Than gay Versailles or Windsor’s halls, 
The painted, shingly town-house, where 
The freeman’s vote for freedom falls! 
The simple roof where prayer is made, 
Than gothic groin and colonnade ; 
The living temple of the heart of man, 
Than Rome’s sky-mocking vault, or many-spired 
Milan |! 


XXII. 


More dear thy equal village schools, 
Where rich and poor the Bible read, 
Than classic halls where Priestcraft rules, 
And Learning wears the chains of Creed ; 
Thy glad Thanksgiving, gathering in 
The scattered sheaves of home and kin, 
Than the mad license following Lenten pains 
Or holiday of slaves who laugh and dance in chains. 


XXIII. 


And sweet homes nestle in these dales, 
And perch along these wooded swells ; 
And, blest beyond Arcadian vales, 
They hear the sound of Sabbath bells ! 
Here dwells no perfect man sublime, 
Nor woman winged before her time, 
But, with the faults and follies of the race, 
Old home-bred virtues hold their not unhonored 
place. 
XXIV. 
Here manbood struggles for the sake 
Of mother, sister, daughter, wife, 
The graces and the loves which make 
The music of the march of life; 
And woman, in her daily round 
Of duty, waiks on holy ground. 
No unpaid menial tills the soil, nor here 
Ig the bad lesson learned at human rights to sneer. 


xXXv. 


Then let the icy north-wind blow 
The trumpets of the coming storm, 
To arrowy sleet and blinding snow 
Yon slanting lines of rain transform. 
Young hearts shall bail the drifted cold 
As gayly as I did of old; 
And I who watch them through the frosty pane, 
Unenvious, live in them my boyhood o’er again. 


XXVI, 


And I will trust that He who heeds 
The life that hides in mead and wold, 
Who hangs yon alder’s crimson beads, 
And stains these mosses green and gold, 
Will still, as He hath done, incline 
His gracious care to me and mine; 
Grant what we ask aright, from wrong debar, 
And, as the earth grows dark, make brighter every 
star | 
XXVII. 


I have not seen, I may not see, 
My hopes for man take form in fact, 
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But God will give the victory 
In due time ; in that faith I act, 
And he who sees the future sure 
The baffling present may endure, 
And bless, meanwhile, the unseen hand that leads 
The heart’s desires beyond the halting step of deeds. 





nues, employ a atreet-cleaner, and it is always 
kept clean, That piece of street is about one- 
quarier of a mile long, and if one man can 
keep that clean, certainly 1,000 men could 
keep all the streets clean. , ° 

The subject of tenement-houses is most 
important to public health, A tenement- 
house according to law is one which contains 
over three families living and cooking their 
own food. Nearly half the population of 
New York lives in 35,000 houses. There has 
been a great improvement in tenement-houses 
within the last few years. It is hard to get 
the figures to determine how much sickness 
and death occur in tenement-houses, but it 
has been lately carefully done. We assume 
one-half the population live in tenement- 
houses. We find in 1878 14,354 deaths in 
these houses, 4,313 in public institutions, and 
8,000 in private houses. Fifty-three and 
fifteen-hundredths per cent. of deaths occur 
in tenements. The public institutions get 
almost all their patients from tenements, so 
that 69 11-700 per cent., or more than two- 
thirds of the total number of deaths, occur 
among the tenement-house population. The 
reasons why the tenements are objectionable 
are because of overcrowding, which makes 
light and ventilation impossible; damp 
cellars and yards, and imperfect drainage. 
Another terrible result is contagious disease. 
It is impossible to isolate cases of it. The 
tenement system is most effective in spreading 
disease. The moral evil is also great when we 
consider the impossibility of privacy between 
members of a family and other families. 
What can be done to improve this terrible 
system ? 

The valuation of tenement-house property 
in New York is $200,000,000. We cannot 
wipe out such an amount of property. The 
work of improvement has got to be a regular 
and steady reform. I am delighted to see 
public attention directed to this matter. We 
cannot even attack this amount of property 
without public opinion. Every house is in 
communication with tenements through ser- 
vants, tradesmen and in many other ways. 
One-half of our population cannot shut their 
eyes to the miseries of the other half. This 
evil must be reformed. We cannot draw the 
line at the number of people who shall live 
in a house, but we must stop the erection of 
any similar buildings. Prizes were lately 
offered for a model tenement in a lot 25 feet 
front by 100 deep, and 188 plans were handed 
in. All were unsatisfactory. Assuming at 
least that four families must live in a house, 
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And thou, my song, I send thee forth, 
Where harsher songs of mine have flown ; 
Go, find a place at home and hearth 
Where’er thy singer’s name is known; 
Revive for him the kindly thought 
Of friends; and they who love him not, 
Touched by some strain of thine, perchance may take 
The hand he proffers all, and thank him for thy sake. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 
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SANITARY SCIENCE. 


Bxtracts from a Lecture recently delivered by Prof. 
Chandler in New York City. 


Health, said the speaker, is the capital of 
the workingman. To obtain and preserve 
health he must have good air and good food, 
and to obtain the former he must have good 
drainage. ; : ; ° , 

One of the chief things to be obtained is 

od air, both outside and inside the house. 

he modern theory is that contagious diseases 
are produced by living organisms, and these 
are found in sewer gas. Unfortunately, this 
gas does not smell, as coal gas for instance, 
and we often breathe it and are unaware of 
its existence. The effect of this gas is very 
serious. I do not believe at this time that 
one-half the houses in the city are fit to live 
in. I mean the better class of houses, for the 
tenement-houses do not have the conveniences 
which lead to these evils. The subject of 
land drainage, apart from mere sewerage, is 
also important in this connection. In digging 
for the foundation of a house lately in Madi- 
son avenue, near Fifty-third street, the exca- 
vations became filled with a black liquid, and, 
despite all efforts, the site was finally aban- 
doned. We should use two layers of brick 
covered with asphalt for the floors and walls 
of our cellars, and thus make them impervi- 
ous to sewer liquid. Under the sewers other 
conduits should be laid—open sewers to drain 
the land and carry off the drippings of the 
upper sewers. ° ‘ ° ; 
he second thing needed is proper ventila- 
tion. The regulation of the heat in stoves 
should be made in front of them, and not by 
dampers between the stoves and the chim- 
neys, thus forcing, when shut, the gases back 
into the room. The removal of the city’s 
refuse is an important matter also, as it affects 
the outside air. The proper cleaning of the 
streets is an important element in sanitary | a suitable tenement cannot be built on ground 
reform. The block system is much preferable | of this size. We should take larger pieces of 
to the contract system. The citizens in Fifty- | land, spend more money and erect blocks of 
third street, between Eighth and Third ave-| buildings. This has been done in Brooklyn 
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and England. Rapid transit will help to re- 
move this evil also. What we want are series 
of small houses, as in Philadelphia. 


ITEMS. 


Ex-Presipent GRANT and party arrived in Caleut- 
ta on the 10:h inst. . 


Tue Pall Mall Gazette says: “A private letter from 
a high Indian official states that the people of Cash- 
mere are dying of famine like flies, and that, at the 
present rate of mortality, the province will be nearly 
depopulated by the end of the year.” 


A TeLecRamM from St. Petersburg, dated the 11th 
inst., states: “The Golos publishes the mortality 
statistics of this city during the past week. These 
show that typhus has increased in virulenee. Spot- 
ted typhus is also prevalent, and the Golos declares 
that there have been two fatal cases of the Siberian 
plague.” 


Tue Cape Ann Advertiser, of Gloucester, Mass., 
pubiishes a two column article in regard to the miss- 
ing fishing vessels. Thirteen vessels are supposed 
to have gone down in the February storms, carry- 
ing with them 143 men, and causing 53 widows and 
137 orphans. The total capacity of the vessels lost 
is 8,358 tons, and their value $50,000. 


A TELEGRAM from Pesth says: ‘The Emperor 
Francis Joseph will forego his intended visit here to 
receive congratulations on the occasion of his silver 
wedding. He desires that the money intended for 
the festivities on that occasion shall be distributed 
among the sufferers by the flood. The Emperor and 
Empress also give 40,000 tlorins from their private 
purse.” 


On the 10th inst. the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the signing of the agreement to form an ocean tele- 
graph company was celebrated at the house of Cyrus 
W. Field, in New York city. At this meeting he 
announced that to-day the Minister from the Sand- 
wich Islands had given him a concession from the 
King of the Sandwich Islands authorizing a cable 
across the Pacific, which he hoped some day to see 
laid encircleing the globe 
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Sgvenry-: 1x persons, thirty-four of them home’ 
less and destitute boys, and six destitute families 
numbering, with their children, forty-two more, were 
sent West last week by Mr. Whitelaw Reid, through 
the agency of the Children’s Aid Society, to homes 
previously provided for them, in Kansas and else- 
where. This was selected as the best means for 
using a large part of a fund of $1,000 lately given 
to Mr. Reid by a stranger from the interior of New 
England, to be spent according to his judgment in 
helping the destitute.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Tue city of Szegedin, in Hungary, has been al- 
most destroyed by a flood which bas caused great 
destruction of life and property. The correspond- 
ent of the London Zimes at Pesth, a week before the 
catastrophe, stated: “For well-nigh a week Szege- 
din, the second commercial town in Hungary, bas 
been in imminent danger of inundation from the 
river Theiss, which flows through the town. Sev- 
eral large dykes protecting the back part of the 
town have been burst, and the safety of the town 
now depends on the embankment of the Alfold 
Railway, to strengthen which all efforts are concen- 
trated. On the 12th inst. the waters of the Theiss, 
broke through the only remaining embankment. 
Whole rows of houses were destroyed, and thousands 
of people rendered destitute. Two manufactories 
took fire. Over 80,000 people are without homes.” 
A telegram, dated on the 16th, states “ the waters 
have fallen considerably,” and one from Szegedin of 
the same date says: “The lowest estimate now cur- 
rent fixes the number drowned at 2,000. Many 
persons believe that 4,000 perished, as the gale pre- 
vented thd majority of the inhabitants from hear- 
ing the first alarm. Some of the largest houses fell 
on Saturday. One is said to have overwhelmed 
eighty (probably eight) families, and another fifty- 
six persons.” 


NOTICES. 

The next meeting of the Haddonfield First-day 
School Union will be held at Moorestown, N. J., on 
Seventh-day, Third mo. 29th, 1879, at 10 o’clock 
A.M. Isaac C. MarTINDALE, Clerk. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Third month 18, 1879. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Room 19,306 Stock Exchange Place 
State 5en! 113 
Cam & Amboy = 
“ “ 8 


Del & Bound Brook 7s 
Lehigh Valley 7s. 
Perki .men RR 6s... . 
Phila & Erie KR 7s... 
Reading RR c misc 
PC & 8 Louis RK 7s. 
Steub’vl &ind6sA&O 
“ 


“ 


Butter, Prints, 


Wester = 


Turkeys, 
: Ducks, 
Warren & Yranklin7s 


West Penna és A&O 
Lehigh Valley KR 
Minehill RR 
Nesquehoning RR... 
Norristown R 

Penna RR 

Reading RR 

Delaware Division Canal.... 
Lehigh Cval & Navi Co...... 
Lehigh Navi g}...... 
Peopies City P R R.. 
Farmers & Mechanics’ B 
Amer Steamship és 
Central Transportation 
Empire Gar Trust 


Lard, prim 
Live "cattle. 
Live Calves, 
Prime Sheep, 


Pure cider vinega, 


Western, 


Rolis, Pa. & West's - 

Iilinois, lowa & Wis 

N. Y. State Fircins, “ 
Eggs—Fresh, per doz... 


Poultry—Chickens. 


, per Ib... 


Alive Chickens = 
per Ib. eve 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE., , Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 14@ 1 15 
Reported by Reberts & Williams, WwW 
Commission Merchants, 248 North 
Deiaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 
Subject to Market jiuctuations. 


estern red......... - 115@ 1 16 


Rye, Western and Penna.. 
30 Corn, yellow 
ixed, in elevator.. 


rib. 20@ 
13@ 
15@ 
20@ 
11@ 
15@ 

2@ 


Clover-seed, prime, new... 
‘idmothy-seed......... ecccccees 1 
1 Flax-seed 1 40 
12@ Hay, Penn Tim per ton....12 00@1 
“w 16@ West’rn and Mx’d....11 

> 9@ Fair.. 
7@ Rye Straw 

ove 38@ W heat Straw om 8 00 

S eso Buckwheat Flour,100 lbs. 1 8u@ 
- 5 | Corn Meal, per bbl 
Bran, per ton. 
Middlings 

PaiLavetpaia, March 17.—At the W. 
Philadelphia Drove Yard the market 
or Beef Cattle was %@c. higher, 
but quiet. 1,800 head arrived and sold 
at 444@6c. for extra Penna. and West- 
ern steers; 444@5'4c. for fuir to good 
do., and 344@4c. ® bb. gross, for com- 
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r gal.. mon, as to quality. 
Cheese, N Y Factory, per Ib. 2 orth” 
cy 


At the North Philadelphia Drove 
Yard 800 head of beef cattle arrived. 





